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ABSTRACT 

This study develops and examines a general 
exploratory model with the goal of identifying school-site variables 
which facilitate higher levels of teacher engagement in public 
secondary schools. Three sets of variables thought to contribute to 
teacher engagement are identified: individual teacher 
characteristics; school demographics, and organizational features of 
the school. Multiple regression is used to show the direct and 
indirect effects of these variables on teacher effectiveness. The 
school circumstances that affect teacher engagement and success 
include: (l) an orderly school environment; (2) manageable teaching 
tasks; (3) perceived student ability; (4) sense of community in the 
school; (5) teacher participation in decision making; (6) 
collaboration; and (7) staff recognition. (JD) 
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Hi^ levels of teacher comnitinent and enthtisiasni (engagement) are 
central to the success of our secondary schools (Carnegie Task Force on 
Teaching, 1986) . Yet recent reports recount nimerous exairples of flat, 
passive, and unenthusiastic teaching (Bqyer, 1983; Goodlad, 1984; 
Sizer, 1984) . In recent years large numbers of hi^y qualified, 
enthusiastic, successful teachers have either left the profession, are 
planning to leave, or have stayed in teaching but have grown 
increasingly alienated and discontented (Farber, 1984; Rosenholtz, 
1986; Lortie, 1986). Fu2±heniK)re, the recruitment of new, more 
energetic, staff will probably not solve the problem of low teacher 
engagement becaxose existing worl^lace conditions offer teacihers few 
opportunities to utilize their esqperfcise, achieve success, or gain 
recognition (Rosenholtz, 1986). 

The need to revitalize our teaching force is critical. Lackltaster 
teaching rarely, if ever, promotes student engagement or achievement 
(Sizer, 1984; Farber, 1984; Rosenholtz, 1986). Hie teacher v;ho conveys 
disinterest, low commitanent, and little enthtasiasm for liis or her work 
is likely to find students responding in kind. Teacher engagement, 
therefore, has iitportant inplications for student learning and 
retention. 

In this stuiJf , we will develop and examine a general e^^ploratory 
model with the goal of identifying school site levees vMch can be 
manipulated to facilitate higher levels of teacher engagement in public 
secondary schools. We begin by qperationalizing teacher engagement and 
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identifiring three sets of variables thou^t to contribute to it: 
individual teacher characteristics, school demographics, and 
organizational features of schools. Multiple regression will then be 
used to shew the direct and indirect effects of selected teacher 
characteristics, school demographics, and organizational featuiiBS on 
teacher engagement. Finally, these variables will be discussed as 
potential sdiool site levers for facilitating hi^er levels of teacher 
engagement. 

Engaged TJeacfaing 

riien people stop to think about those teachers who most influenced 
their lives, they may think about teachers who conveyed a sense of 
enthusiasm for the content they were teaching, cared deeply about the 
success of their students, extended themselves beyond v4iat was 
minimally required, knew their subject area well but were never afraid 
to admit they could learn more, took pride in their work, and conveyed 
an infectious sense of confidence and optimism. Intuitively, these 
characteristics describe engaged teaching. 

Althou^ space does not permit a lengthy review of the literature, 
a brief summary of some of the most salient findings may help the 
reader better landerstand \diat is meant by teacher engagement. Several 
authors define the broad parameters of engagement. Rosenholtz (1986) , 
for ejcample, speaks of commitment on the part of the teacher \Mle 
Lieberman and Miller (1981) discuss sources of motivation. Berman and 
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MCLau^in (1980) stress a sense of mission vMle Bredesen, Fruth, and 
Kasten (1983) point to teachers' affect toward the job of teaching. 

Becaiase engaged teachers will draw irany of their rewards from 
students, these teachers are concerned about delivering quality 
education (McLau^in, et al, 1986) . This concern is lUcely to be 
manifested in classroom practices as well as throu^ their involvement 
in the school as a v^ole. Lieberman and rliller (1978) state that " 
[engaged] teachers constantly look for new ideas, new materials, new 
ways of reaching the students." 

Many researchers have indicated ti^at the vay a teacher handles 
specific aspects of the job of teachiiig may reflect hi^er levels of 
motivation and commitment. Some exairples are frequent monitoring of 
student progress (Weber, 1971; Madden, 1976) , ease of accomplishing 
administrative chores (Carnegie Task Force on Teaching, 1986) , and 
holding hi^ ej^jectations for all students and taking responsibility 
for student learning (Edmonds, 1979; Brookover, 1979). 

The Carnegie Report (1986) , Sizer (1984) , Goodlad (1984) , and 
many others place great iirportance on an engaged teacher's willingness 
to devote extra tiine to teaching duties. Attention to detail or 
extreme patience can also be evidence of this commitment (Wilson, 
1982) . 

The literature makes it apparent that, vMle the behavioral 
aspects of engagonient are vital, engagement may be better understood as 
a psychological state. While engagement can manifest itself in various 
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positive teadier behaviors, the behaviors alone do not constitute 
engagement, if we were to describe those engaged teachers we have all 
encountered, we would probably notice a wide variety of behaviors and 
general traits. 

Two popular personalities may help to illustrate this point. John 
Houseman's "Professor Kingsly" and Leo Bascaglia offer portraits of 
engaged teaching but all would agree that their teaching behaviors 
differ markedly. Kingsly is gruff, demanding, arrogant, and distant, 
but succeeds in getting the very best from his students. Bascaglia 
projects energy, humor, and a sense of caring to convey to students his 
convictions about tolerance, errpathy, and love. 

Althou^ certain behaviors (e.g. extra time spent on class 
preparation, tiitie spent tutoring students) may be reasonably good 
indicators of engagement, teachers could conceivably be engaged without 
Kdiibiting any of these behaviors, furthermore, an engaged teacher 
(e.g. Kingsly) may ejdiibit behaviors that mi^t not normally be 
associated with hi^ engagement (e.g. being gruff and distant) . 

It could also be argued that engaged teachers manifest the 
behaviors suggested in the previous pages because they hold certain 
positive attitudes toward students and education. For all of these 
reasons, operational definitions of engagement based exclusively on 
behavior are likely to be inadequate. Engaged teaching therefore must 
be said to reflect more deeply held predispositions toward one's work. 
The literature is informative on this point, suggesting that there are 



attituiinal characteristics that separate the truly engaged teacher 
frcan those vdio are simply -going ttirou^ the inotions. 

For cxaitple, an engaged teacher believes that education is 
iirportant and that his/her teaching can itaJce a difference in the lives 
of students (Bentan and McLau^in, 1980; Lieberman and Miller, 1981) . 
Hiis belief, that their efforts really count, is essential for teachers 
to believe their work is meaningful (Rosenholtz, 1986) . Lortie (1973) 
stated that without this sense of meaningfulness there is no cause for 
the inspired work that is the mark of an engaged teacher. 

Researchers have stressed the importance of teacher involvement in 
the develcpnent of goals and standards to be applied to schools. 
Teacher involvement is iirportant because the resulting goals will then 
reflect c±»jectives that teachers feel are realistically possible 
(Lieberman and Miller, 1981) thereby increasing the teacher's 
acceptance of responsibility for the attainment of those goals 
(Rosenholtz, 1986; Berman and Mclau^in, 1980) . The degree of self- 
confidence that a teacher feels has a strong effect on that 
individual's openness to change, the ability to accept constructive 
criticism without being defensive, and also his or her readiness to 
offer personal opinions and advice to others concerning their work. 

Self-confidence is also reflected in the engaged teacher's feeling 
that he or she personally has something unique to offer as a teacher. 
If teachers feel that anybody could do as well as they, or if the 
outcomes of their efforts can be easily explained by outside forces. 



they will liave no cause for inspired work (Lortie, 1973; Dreeben, 
1973) . Assuming personal responsibility for student learning and 
feelings that "not just anyone could do my job" bring feelings of pride 
and accamplishment v^en sbadents excel, but also disappointments and 
new challenges v^en students fail (Farber, 1984) . Engaged teachers 
ej^ience these inner feelings of pride or disappointment v^en their 
efforts are reflected by student performance. It is not at all 
unccsnmon for engaged teachers to cite as primary motivators human 
factors such as unique relationships, friendships with irdividual 
students, or feelings of personal accomplishment v^en students succeed 
(Goodlad, 1984; Rosenholtz, 1986). 

Method 

The Data 

This study utilizes 1982 demographic data from a nationally drawn 
stratified probability saitple of 1032 hi^ sdiools called Hi^ School 
and Beyond (HSB) and survey data on teachers collected by the 
Consortium for the study of Effective Secondary Schools in 1984. 

Approximately half of the original HSB schools were selected by 
the National Center for Education statistics (NCES) for si^jplemental 
data gathering by the consortium. The selection of these schools was 
intended to preserve, as much as pos^le, the original HSB sampling 
frame. 

Random saitples of up to 30 teachers were selected frm among the 
eligible faculty in each school. In 139 of the schools, total eligible 
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faculty was 30 or fewer teachers. In these schools all teachers were 
included in the santple. In all, 10,370 teachers representing 482 of 
the original HSB schools returned ccarpleted questionnaires. Unless 
otherwise specified, the analyses contained herein are based on a 
subsample of about 8300 secondary school teachers in about 350 regular 
public schools nationwide. Variations in saitple size between analyses 
reflect case deletions resulting from SPSS default cxjnventions designed 
to handle missing data. Both data sets are available thro\i^ NCES. 
Operationalizincy Teacher Encfaqement 

IWenty-four items from the 1984 HSB Supplemental Teacher Svirvey 
were selected as possible indicators of engagement because they 
solicited information about attitudes and behaviors vMch the 
literature suggests may be characteristic of teacher engagement. For 
exaitple, several of the items asked teachers how successful they felt 
in doing their work, how much time they spent helping students outside 
of class, how much acceptance and respect they felt from their 
colleagues, v^ether they held hi^ e>5)ectations for their students, and 
v^ether they had changed their teaching practices in recent years. 
These items were thou^t to cluster as seven engagement dimensions. 

A factor analysis using these 24 items produced seven factors as 
predicted: sense of efficacy/satisfaction, sense of integration into 
staff culture, ejqjectations for student achievement, sense of control 
over classroom practices and procedures, instructional preparation 
time, time devoted to extended role contacts with students, and changes 
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in teaching practices and procedures. The seven dimensions included 
both psychological and behavioral dimensions . Individual item 
responses were added to form scale scores and inter-conrelations were 
coitpited. 

Ihe inter-correlations (see ta-ble 1) showed that the four 
psychological dimensions had moderate to strong (.16-. 42) correlations 
with one another, but the three behavioral dimensions did not correlate 
with the other four or with each other (except for a moderate 
correlation between the two time dimensions) . Further consideration of 
this lead to the conclusion that since time is a finite commodity, the 
amount of time any teacher (engaged or not) can devote to working with 
students is limited and that ^jtmt a teacher does with the time he or 
she spends in school is laltimately more iitportant (and a better 
reflection of engagement) than how much additional time is spent in 
school related activity, it is equally plausible that engaged teachers 
are also engaged parents, engaged community members, engaged church 
members, and so on. As a result, the time these teachers devote to 
school may be no more than that of the typical teacher, but their level 
of engagement may be considerably higher. 

The lack of a strong correlation between changes in teacher 
practices and procedures and the other variables may be attributable to 
the perception of nany engaged veteran teachers that they have not 
changed their teaching radically in recent years. Ihis seems most 
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likely to be true for teachers who adjust their teaching with great 
frequency as the result of continuous reflection and assessirent. 

By eliminating these behavioral dimensions we are left 
with an exclusively psychological definition of teacher engai"-ment, but 
one which appears consistent with the research literature. For these 
analyses, we define engaged teachers as those who ejdiibit hi^ levels 
of satisfaction and efficacy, feel integrated into the tea.cher culture 
of the school, hold high expectations for student achievement, and feel 
a sense of control over ;*at goes on in the classroom. Individual 
items and reliabilities for each diinension can be found in appendix A. 
Creating an Index of SnaaaemP-nt 

To create an index of engagement, teacher responses to individual 
scale items (for each engagement diinension) were transformed to z- 
scores, wei^ted by their factor weights, and added to form scale 
scores, ihe four scale (diinension) scores were also converted to z- 
scores. An index of engagement was computed by giving each teadier 3 
points for each scale z-score vdiich was l.oo or hi^er, 1 point for 
each scale z-score vMch was -l. 00 or lower, and 2 points for each 
scale z-score between -1.00 and 1.00 range for all teachers, ihis 
index was also transformed into a z-score. ^ 
Individual Teacher Characteristics 

Based on previous research (summarized in Anderson, 1982) , twelve 
individual teacher variables were thou^t to be related to teach^ar 
engagement. : ,Iuded were sex, teacher race, total years of teaching 



e)qperience, years teaching in their pre'sent school, hi^est level of 
education ccarpleted, number of courses taken in the teacher's inost 
frequently tai^t subject :irea, teacher inoane, non-class deinanc3s on 
teacher time, vdiether the teadier is teaching an academic, or non- 
academic class, the academic ability of students in the classes they 
teach, class size, and number of hcxurs assigned to teach. 

Althou^ seven of the twelve had statistically significant 
correlations with teacher engagement, none of the conrelations were 
particularly rcbust (the «=^ignif icant correlations ranged fron only 
about .04-. 08) . Further consideration of the seven variables with 
significant correlations lead to the conclusion that three of the 
variables (academic/non-academic, class size, and ability of students 
in classes tau^t) should not be regarded as teacher variables but as 
teacher working conditions alterable at the school site. A new 
variable called manageable teaching task, whicli incl'jdes these 
variables will be described later. 

Educational attainment, income, non-class demands on tec.cher time, 
and hours required to teach were not correlated with engagement. At 
least three of these low correlations can probably be wplained by the 
lack of variance in the independent variable, ihe lack of a 
relationship between income and engageirent, however, is more difficult 
to ejq?lain, especially considering the attention given to raising 
teacher salaries as a way of iaiprovirig teacher status and canmitment. 
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Althou^ the discovery of weak relationships between individual 
teaciier variables and teacher engagement my have provided adequate 
justification for eliminatirig all individual teacher variables from 
later regression equations, in the final regression model, four 
individual teacher variables were preserved, Ihe choice of these four 
(sex, race, total years teaching, and years teaching at ones present 
school) was based on the following l.) weak but significant 
correlations were found for three of the four, 2.) independent si^jport 
for these relationships could be found in the literature, ai^ 3.) the 
possibility that one or more of these may be suppressor variables. 

In general, finding weak correlations betw^n this set of teacher 
characteristics and engagement is good news. These corr^ations suggest 
that engaged and non^-engaged teachers may be found among blacks, 
vMtes, men, women, veterans, and beginners. Because characteristics 
like sex, race, and years of experience are not amenable to change, 
and because ciharacteristics such as these do not appear inherently tied 
to engagement, there is reason to believe that the key to facilitating 
hitler levels of teacher engagement lies elsev*iere; peiiiaps in the 
working conditions teachers encounter at the school site. 
Demographic Characteristics of Schools 

We examined the relationship of five demographic characteristics 
of the teacher's school with engagement: school size (1982 enrollment), 
race '(1982 percent vMte) , percent disadvantaged (1982) , urbanicity 
(urban, suburban, rural) , and teacher perceptions (1984) of the 
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academic ability of students entering the school. Only school size 
failed to show a significant correlation with teacher engagement. 
Significant correlations for the other four variables ranged from -.10 
for percent disadvantaged to .29 for student ability. 

Hie magnitude of the relationship between student ability and 
engagement is noteworthy, but discussion of this will be postponed 
until later. Suffice it to say that student ability is one of the 
strongest predictors of teacher engagement, even after controlling for 
all other predictor variables. Taking the magnitude of this 
relationship into account, the statistically significant correlations 
between race (.14), percent disadvantaged (-.10), and teacher 
engagement could be agolained in two ways a.) low student achievement 
leads to low teacher engagement or b.) greater numbers of minority or 
disadvantaged students leads to less teacher engagement. 

In order to account for the possibility that school size would 
function as a si^ressor variable, all five demographic characteristics 
of schools were included in the regression equations. 
Orcranizational Features of Schools 

Initially, we examined the relationship between 35 organizational 
features variables^ and teacher engagement. In general, the 
organizational features variables showed moderate to strong 
statistically significant correlations with engagement. Notable 
exceptions were the four items related to academic goals, two items 
related to ethnic relations, and one item related to principal 
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leadership (getting resources) . Becai:ise several items appeared to 
reflect similar dimensions, seven multi-item scales were created: 
orderly school environment, teacher input into decision-making, sense 
of community, encouragement of innovation, principal leadership, 
administrator responsiveness, and time devoted to staff development. 

* ei^th organizational feature, manageable teaching task, was 
created by combining three variables. Ihe construction of this 
variable reflects the belief that teachers teaching an academic subject 
with large numbers of low ability students face a more difficult 
teaching task than teachers v^o work with smaller numbers of students, 
students with hi^ier ability, or v*io teach in non-academic subject 
areas. 

To create this variable, a teacher was given one point if he/she 
exceeded the mean for all teachers on class size by one standard 
deviation or more, 2 points if he/she fell within one standard 
deviation of the mean, and 3 points if he/she fell more than one 
standard deviation below the mean for all teachers on that variable. 
Ihis was reversed for student ability in classes ta\#it. In addition, 
teachers were given one point for teaching an academic subject and 3 
points for teaching a non-academic subject. Teachers received a 
manageable teacMng task score ranging from 3-9. 

Four other organizational features are assessed with single items: 
staff recognition, in-service specific to staff needs, teachers helping 
each other to solve instructional or class management problems, and 
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collaboration. These items, the scales, the individual items included 
in each scale, and scale reliabilities are given in appendix B. 
Constructing the Ifodel 

Exploratory analysis^ began by randomly assigning the 8300 public 
secondary school teachers to one of two subsamples of approximately 
4000 teachers, ihis was done so that one sample could be used for 
ej5)loratory i-iork while saving the second sanple (an independent saitple) 
for testing the model ©c^rically derived from the first subsanple. 
All variables except sex (male, female) and race (vMte, non-v4iite) 
were transformed to z-scores to avoid inappropriate wei^ting as i 
result of variability in scale ranges. 

Derivation of the model was accorrplished in three steps. First, 
all of the selected individual teaoher characteristics, school 
dernographics, and organizational features were regressed on teacher 
engagement. It was hypothesized that each of these variables would 
contribute to teacher engagement directly, six organizational features 
variables were found to have direct effects on teacher engagement. 
After those organizational features variables having direct effects on 
teacher engagement were identified, further hypotheses about indirect 
relationships betw^ the remainii^ organizational features variables 
and teacher engagement were constructed and tested. A third and final 
model was constructed on the basis of these results. 

It should be noted that all individual teacher characteristics and 
school demographic variables were included in every regression equation 
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so that the i:tpac± of any potential school site lever (direct or 
indirect) could be discussed independent of the influence of teacher 
and school chacacteristics. loosely interpreted, this means that the 
indicated coefficients reflect the magnitude of the effect of any- 
specific lever regardless of the age of the teaching staff, the size of 
the school, the ability of the student body, and so on. 

Ihe resulting model was tested on the second subsample with no 
modifications required. Finally, the equations were re-run for the 
sample of all public secondary school teachers (after deleting all non- 
significant organizational features variables) . Ihe resulting diagram 
appears in figure 1. 

Results and Rxssible E35)lanaticns 

school site Levers 

School site levers are those cOiaracteristics or features of 
schools vMch can be manipulated at the school site to increase teacher 
engagement. Althou^, in theory, any of the individual teacher 
diaracteristics, school demographics, or organizational features could 
b£>. manj.pulated and therefore regarded as levers, sane of these (notably 
certain individual teacher characteristics and sdiool demographics) are 
less amenable to change than other organizational features of schools. 
Our primary focus than will be on those organizational features of 
sdiools vMch are r^dily manipulable at the school site. 
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Direc± Effects 

Eleven variables have direct effects on teacher engagement, ihese 
include two individual teadier variables (sex, years teaching at 
present sdiool) , three denographic characteristics of schools (student 
ability, school size, tirbanicity) , and six organizational features 
(orderly sdiool environment, manageable teaching task, encouragement of 
innovation, teadier ir^ into decision-making, sense of coininunity, and 
collaboration) . 

Previous researdi si?)ports the finding of a relationship between 
s&c and level of engagement (Safilios-Rothsdiild, 1971; Biklen, 1985) . 
Wcanen's hi^er engagement has been attributed to two interconnected 
factors; women are thou^t to define career somewhat differently than 
males, and secondly, that the teaching act is a greater source of 
satisfaction for women than men. Ercponents of both points of view 
argue that vdiile teadiing is a career of dioice for women, it is 
regarded as merely a stepping stone to an administrative position for 
men. 

Olie fact that years of e xperience in a teadier 's present sdiool 
contributes positively to engagement may have several possible 
ej^lanations. it may be that teadiers who have spent considerable time 
in one place feel more integrated into the culture of the school. Or 
perhaps, as Rosenholz (1986) suggests, the longer a teacher stays in 
the profession, the greater their personal investment and therefore 
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cxMuitinent. It itay also be true that veteran teachers have learned to 
manipulate the bureaucracy to get the resources they need to teach 
effectively. A fourth possibility is that by knowing their way throu^ 
channels, veteran teachers can devote itore time and attention to 
teaching. Finally, it itay happen that veteran teachers get the choice 
(most satisj^ing) teaching assignments or that engaged teachers are 
simply more likely to stay in teaching anchor remain at a particular 
school. 

Urbanicity and school size influence teacher engagement, and these 
effects may, in fact, be inter-related. Being an vocban school 
influences teacher engagement negatively, but large size influences 
engagement in a positive direction. To some extent, this finding is 
counter-intuitive and conflicts with previous research on teacher 
motivation (see Roseriholtz, 1986) . Periiaps the most likely e^iplanation 
for this finding is that once iid)anicity is controlled for, larger 
schools offer more of the conditions (available resources, multiple 
programs, school/community partnerships) or features vMch facilitate 
engagement. 

Perceived student ability has a major influence on teacher 
engagement independent of all other variables. Althou^ not 
unanticipated, the iitportance of this finding can not be overestimated. 
Perceived teacher coirpetence is frequently tied to the ability of the 
students they teach (Metz, 1986a, b) . The "better" teachers are 
reputedly those whose students are bright, articulate, and active in 
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the school. Ihe best students (and their parents) demand and get the 
"best" teachers. Ihis becomes a self-fulfilling prophecy. 

When a teacher's coitpetence is assessed on the basis of student 
ability rather than teaching performance there is little reason for 
teachers to be hi^y engaged in their work. Neither quality nor 
routinized teaching will change a teacher's status among parents or 
colleagues. Furthermore, teachers of the less gifted probably receive 
little su^jport for their efforts to provide quality instruction for 
those students regarded by many as less able, interested, or likely to 
learn. 

But there is another way in \Mch student ability affects teacher 
engagement. Teachers derive significant rewards from successful 
interactions with students (Lortie, 1973; McLau^in, et al, 1986). 
Having difficult or low ability students to work with makes success 
more difficult and recognition more remote. Furthermore, teaching j.s 
attractive to itany because it provides the teacher with opportunities 
for intellectual stimulation. Repetitive teaching toward low level 
competence seems unlikely to provide such stimulation. Why would a 
teacher work hard vfcen the return is likely to be so little? 

nSxe importance of this variable suggests the need to think 
carefully about ways to alter the corrposition of the student body of 
certain sdiools or perhaps more otportantly teacher perceptions of 
students' ability, ihere is ample evidence to suggest that teachers 
perceptions of student ability are constructed throu^ teacher 
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interaction at the worl^lace (Roseriholtz, 1986) . More will be said 
about this later. 

Of all the variables vhidh affect teacher engagement directly, 
orderly school environment has the largest effect (.27) . ihis should 
come as no surprise since discipline is the issue most often raised 
administrators and teachers in schools e^qjeriencing problems of low 
teacher morale (Andrew, et al, 1985) . 

In order to jtastify the ej^jenditure of time and energy necessary 
to prepare and carry out a stiittulating lesson, teachers mist be assured 
that the lesson can be carried out with a miniitium of disn^jtion. 
Student tardiness and class cutting interfere with the conduct of the 
lesson at hand and iteke continuity difficult. Taking time to inform 
previotasly absent students about vAiat they need to taiow from a previous 
days activity to understand the present activity runs the risk of 
boring the students in attendance both days. By the time both gjxiaps 
are reacfy to proceed, precious time has been lost (perhaps so much ±t^t 
the planned activity can no longer be acconplished) or the excitement 
and interest that mi^t otherwise have lead to a successful outcome has 
diminished. Constant intem^jtions seem IjJcely to lead to lower 
engagement. 

Many argue that the principal or the administrative staff should 
act as a buffer, sheltering teachers from the many potential 
distractions and disturbances, allowing them to concentrate on the 
teaching task. 
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An orderly school environment goes beyond classroom discipline. 
Teachers need to loiow that their sciiool regards education as its tcp 
priority. Tolerance for deviant behavior in the hallways vAiile classes 
are going on, not only interferes with instruction, but conveys a 
message to both teachers and students 'diat what goes on in classes is 
not iitportant enou^ to warrant quiet and no interference. Hall 
behavior may also remind students that vdiat goes on among students 
outside of class is more interesting and exciting (and perhaps has more 
bearing on their lives) than vtot goes on in class. 

Bie second most powerful contributor to teacher engagement is 
sense of oommunity . It is relatively easy tn- understand why sense of 
comraunity is tied to a teacher's fealiiig of integration into staff 
culture, but sense of communitY probably also makes an inportant 
contribution to teachers' sense of efficacy and satisfaction, the 
expectations they hold for students, and their sense of control. 

In most schools teachers are isolated from one another. 
Consequently teachers frequently iadlc both collegial si^jport and 
intellectual stimulation. Coraraunal relations among facull^ may serve 
to both temper teacher reactions to the most difficult situations and 
bolster teacher confidence in their ability. Frank and honest 
communication among colleagues is likely to help teachers acquire 
perspective by reminding them that many teachers face similar 
difficulties, that it is the rare teacher vdio does all things well, and 
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that each teacher has ideas and strategies vftiich their colleagues 
regard as worthvMle. 

A sense of cctnraunity is also lifcely to motivate teachers to do 
well because as part of a graap their performance is scrutinized by 
colleagues v^o they trust and respect. Constructive criticism is not 
only permitted, but sou^t. Teachers can express frustration openly 
and seek advice from colleagues. Teachers help each other because they 
share a common mission. 

The role of a sense of community in prcsmoting tsachsr sngagement 
goes beyond providing si^jport for teachers struggling with difficult 
problems, however. Members of communities vfeo err too frequently risk 
rejection. Each individual teacher's success is perceived as 
contributing to the success of the graap. Tteachers v^o are always in 
need of the groi^ assistance will not remain part of the community 
indefinitely. Because the si^rt and respect of the groi?) is valued, 
the teacher is motivated to teach well. 

Furthermore, community members are ej^jected to contribute to the 
group's well-being. To make a contribution, the teacher must devc^lcp 
ejqpertise vMch can assist other teachers experiencing frustrations 
different from their own. Unfortunately, the data do not allow us to 
investigate these explanations ftirther. 

^cher input int o decision-making is a third powerful contributor 
to teacher engagement. Much recent literature has discussed the 
iitiportance of eirpcwering teachers (Lieberman and Miller, 1984; Andrew, 
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et al, 1985; Firestone and Wilson, 1986; Metz, 1986a; Roseriholtz, 1986; 
Bacharach, 1986) • Ihe vast itajority of teachers have attended college 
at least four years; about 50% of the present teaching force have 
Master's degrees. Teachers are rich storehouses of information \*iich 
are uxxaer-utilized by school administrators, and teachers know it. 
Teachers want to be treated like professionals and one of the key 
things that s^jarate professionals from other workers is that 
professionals are able to lase their judgement and e^qoertise to bring 
about the successful cearpietion of a task. 

Ihe problems schools face are conplex and for the most part the 
solutions have not yet been found. Yet, in many schools, recipes and 
panaceas are inposed on teachers with little opportunity for ii^t. 
Teachers resent riot being allowed to participate in deliberations vMch 
lead to alterations in the teaching strategies they eotplqy, the 
curriculum they teach, or the rtdes they are es^jectsd to enforxre; 
especially ^en many of these changes may be perceived as arbitrary, 
unnecessary or inappropriate. VJhen teachers are not consulted about 
issues affecting their work, issues which they feel they know the jtost 
about, they concliKie that their work is not valued. 

According to McLaughlin, et al (1986) , "Incongruity between an 
individual's motivation and abilities and his or her conditions of work 
creates a situation structured for psychological failure. Ifeny U.S. 
teachers, especially the rcost conpetent ones, shew signs of this sense 
of failure. Teachers often atteitpt to minimize their feelings of 
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failure by acting in ways that are educationally counterpixxiuctive, 
such as: withdrawing emotionally from the classrccffu or becanii^ 
apathetic, placing increased value on material rewarxJs, beccaning 
hostile tcward school officials, working for proinotion to other 
positions that afford them better prospects, or leaving the profession 
altogether." 

Encouraaenvent of innovation also contributes significant?v to 
teacher engagement. To encourage innovation is to encourage teaciiers 
to use their e}q:*9rtise and professional judgement to try something new 
and different. Encouragement of innovation is likely to contribute to 
engagement be:ause it puts the responsibility for the success or 
failure of the e^q^eriment within the control of the teacher. 

Teachers know that their innovation will succeed or fail as a 
result of their ability to pull together all that they know about 
students, teaching, and subject matter to construct a worthvAiile 
educational e^^^erience. Further, teacher innovations guarantee that 
credit for that success or failure will be given to the person 
responsible for the innovation. 

Where innovation is encouraged, teachers benefit fmu success as 
v/ell as failure. Whereas a successful innovation may lead to greater 
self-confidence and satisfaction; a failed e}qperiment may provide 
additional infontation about student behavior, the intricacies of 
certain instructional techniques, or the difficulty of certain content 
that ma.Ve the next innovation less likely to fail. 
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For innovation to be encouraged within schools, a certain =anount 
of fedlure must be ej^jected and regarded as an opportunity for xiseful 
leamiiig and professional develcpivent. When failure is followed by the 
opportunity to change practices significantly, the information obtained 
in the faileS experiment can stiittulate future engagement. Rosenholtz 
(1986) argues that teachers "confront new task challenges not just 
because they are interesting and exciting, but because their goal is to 
learn, to become more skilled and knowledgeable. " 

A manageable teachijxf assign ment elLso contributes to teacher 
engagement. Teachers need to know that educationally worthwhile goals 
can be adiieVv A statement by a teacher with six years eiqoerience 
(Mclau^in, et al, 1986) captures the dilemma many veteran teachers 
feel. "Ihings are set v?) these days so that teachere never feel they 
can do a good job. The classes are too large, the matericds aren't 
there, and the students come to school with incredible needs that 
teachers can't meet. We are constantly pushed. We are constantly told 
by the sv^serintendent that teachers have to do this, and we are 
constantly told by parents that teachers have to do that. Everyone 
expects the schools to take care of social problems. I think that 
schools could be a progressive force - but not with the resources they 
currently have. I feel angry; I feel depressed; I feel frustrated. It 
is a very dif icult situation for the teachers viho care." 

Whether educational goals are established by the teacher or by 
others, the prcblem is the same. To teach students to write well, for 
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exaitple, requires that teachers steacJfastly inonitor successive writing 
atteitpts; pointing out grammatical and spelling errors, suggesting 
revisions, provoking additional thou^t, and so on, Becaiase the time a 
teacher can spend with any one student is inversely related to the 
nvmiber of students a teacher mist see, class size can place constraints 
on a teacher's ability to teach students to write well, larger 
proportions of low ability students v4io require even inore time and 
attention, seem likely to further constrain the teacher's ability to be 
successful with all the students they teach, A recent NEA (Bacharach, 
1986) report suggests that large nxjiribers of teachers are e55)eriericing 
prnblems finding adequate' time, materials, and sijjjport to do their jobs 
as well as they would like. 

Frequently administrators ask their better teachers to assume more 
and more responsibility (hi^er class loads, more committee 
assignments, etc.) vMle they avoid asking poorer or disgruntled 
teachers. Administrators v4io do this may risk lower engagement by 
forcing their most talented teachers to make choices about v4iere they 
will direct their energies among several inportant responsibilities. 

Individually teachers recognize the inter-relationship of class 
size, student ability, and course content and the iirpact any one of 
these variables can liave on their ability to succeed with students. 
Whereas all classes mi^t be made more manageable by reducing the 
number of students enrolled in any given class, some would argue that 
the need to reduce class size is most critical in those academic 
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classes populated by low ability or potentially disruptive students. 
In spite of this, teachers have sometimes been the staunchest opponents 
of differentiated teaching loads. Periiaps this can be attributed to 
staffing prcposcils vMch are perceived by teachers as reducing the 
workload of scatie, vAiile increasing it for others, rather than adding 
staff and reducing the amount of work all teachers must do. AntSrew, et 
al (1985) point out that inequity in teaching assignments can ±ead to 
lew teacher morale. 
Indirect Effects 

Seven organizational features variables affect teacher engagement 
throu^ one or more direct effect variables: staff recognition, 
collaboration, teachers helping one another, inservice specific to 
staff needs, staff development time, principal leadership, and 
ad m inistrative responsiveness. 

Staff recognition contributes to teacher engagement indirectly 
throu^ three of the direct effect variables: encouragement of 
innovation, teacher irpit into decision-making, and sense of community. 
Ihese relationships seem reasonable and consistent with the 
ejgplanations of the direct effects discussed earlier. To be 
meaningful, recognition cannot be given for routine or mundane 
performance. Ihus, recognition, by definition, inplies exenplary or 
innovative teaching. To be recognized suggests that innovation is 
encouraged, similarly, recognition promotes innovation by making the 
time and energy teachers spend developing innovative curricula or 
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teaching strategies worthvMle* Lieberman and Miller (1981) suggest 
that rewards for trying soonething new are essential for school 
iirproveitent. 

MajiY teachers conplain that they rarely get positive feedback from 
the administration (MaLaxo^in, et al, 1986) • Recognition by 
administrators is iitportant to teachers because it suggests that their 
efforts are valued and taken seriously, Althou^ recognition does not 
actually alter the decision-making process within the school, the 
inplied congruence between teacher and administrator goals may lead 
teachers to believe that they are influencing administrator decisions 
throi-i^ their teaching behaviors, if not throu^ their actual 
participation in the decision-making process • 

Finally, recognition for a job (teaching) well done leads to an 
increased sense of comraunity because recognition conveys the respect of 
that community for the individual and also validates the irdividuals 
contribution to the grcsap. Engelking (1986) underscores the iiiportance 
of peer praise to teacher job satisfaction. 

In addition to a modest direct affect on teacher engagement, 
collaboration affects teacher engagement indirectly throu^ 
encouragement of innovation and teacher input into decision-making. 
Working together with colleagues on lesson planning, curriculum 
development, program evaluation, or other collaborative work related to 
instruction is likely to facilitate engageitent by providing teachers a 
source of new ideas that can be tried (McLau^in, et al, 1986) • 
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Moreover, collaborative work can remind teachers about how irruch they 
knew about teaching and reassure them that itan/ of the ixost difficult 
classroom problems are problems for other teachers too. Ihe importance 
of teacher collaboration to overall school iitprovement is discussed at 
length in Little (1984) and Lieberman and Miller (1984) . 

Ctollaboration can lead teachers to believe that innovation is 
encouraged because teacher tinae is specifically allocated for 
collaboratively attacking problems of inportance to teachers and to the 
school. Fu2±heniiore, collaboration leads teachers to feel an increased 
sense of input because by involving them in collaborative work, 
administrators are accessing teacher knowledge and ejqperience and 
recognizing the contribution teachers can joaks to solving iitportant 
instinictional problems. 

Teachers helpim one another to iitprove teaching or solve an 
instructional or class management problem affects engagement thixju^ 
collaboration, input into decision-making, and sense of community. 
Tfeachers helping contributes to irvpat into decisian-inaking in much the 
same way as collaboration. Teachers helping, in fact, differs from 
collaboration only in the sense that it is less formal. Ihis may 
es^lain both the greater iirpact on sense of community attributable to 
teachers helping and the lacik of effect on teachers' perceptions of the 
degree to viiich innovation is encouraged within the school. 

Ihe fact that collaboration does not influence sense of community 
is scarvevdiat surprising. Perhaps this, in addition to the relatively 
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itiodest effects on encouragement of innovation and input into decision- 
making described above, suggests that inuch fonnal collaborative 
activity is poorly structured by schools. Collaborative activity in 
\diich teachers are required to devote time to meaningless or trivial 
tasks may convey a miniinal sense that innovation is encouraged and that 
teachers have seme iiput, but s^ans unlikely to generate ccjanmunity 
since the task is rieither sustained nor of great inportance to large 
numbers of teachers. In may also happen that in certain contexts, 
fonnal collaboration serves to hi^i^t conflicts between teachers. 
Informal teacher relationships (teachers helping one anotlier) , however, 
leads to collaboration, coorariunity, and irpat. 

I nservice specific to the needs and concerns of the staff 
influences teacher engagement throu^ teachers helpir^ one another, 
encouragement of innovation, ii^put into decision-making, and sense of 
community. By tailoring inservice to the specific needs and concerns 
of the staff, administrators stimulate teacher thou^t about problems 
they recognize as iirportant. The inservice itself or the thinking 
teachers do as result of the inservice may result in new ideas and 
c^roaches to coorplex problems; Cw.:veying the message that innovation 
is encouraged. 

By organizing inservice around teacher concerns, administrators 
are granting teachers iiput into decision-making. Inservice specific 
to teacher needs and concerns brings teachers together to think about 
and work on common problems. This, in turn, leads both to increased 
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incidence of teachers informally helping one another and a hei^tened 
sense of coanraunity. 

Like inservice, providing for staff develoctnent time facilitates 
teacher engagement throu^ administrator responsiveness, encouragement 
of innovation, ii^t into decision-making, teachers helping one 
another, and collaboration, staff deEvelopment is most successful, 
according to Little (1984) v^en it "ensures collaboration adequate to 
produce shared understanding, reqidres collective participation in 
training and iirplementation, is focussed on crucial prdolems of 
curriculum and instruction, is conducted often enou^ and long enou^ 
to ensure progressive gains in knowledge, skill and confidence, and is 
congruent with and contributes to professional habits and norms of 
oollegiality and eaperimentation." 

Hie two variables with the strongest indirect affects underscore 
the importance of quality leadership in schools. Principal leadership 
contributes to teacher engagement indirectly throu^ seven variables: 
orderly school environment, encouragement of innovation, teacher irrout 
into decision-making, sense of community, staff recognition, staff 
development time, and administrator responsiveness. Aaninistrator 
responsiveness contributes to teacher engagement indirectly throu^ 
orderly school environment, encouragement of innovation, teacher iiput 
into decisi'jn-making, staff recognition, and sense of canmunity. 

These relationships are among the strongest (6 of the 12 
coefficients equal or exceed .21) and perhaps also the easiest to 
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understand. Many principals have considerable control over certain 
aspects of school organization. Efforts to create an orderly school 
environment, for exairple, ittust have the principals si^port in order to 
be effective. Frequently these efforts require the leadership of a 
strong, dynamic, but caring principal. 

It is the administration of the school v*io determines viiether 
innovation or conformity will be encouraged, viiether staff efforts will 
be recognized or ignored, and whether teacher ir^t will be solicited 
and considered in making school policy decisions. It is the principal 
v*io makes staff develcpnent time available and insures that it is used 
productively. Principal leadership can affect teacher sense of 
C5c™unity, by communicating a vision, establishing common goals, or 
setting es^jectations i^ch xanite the staff. Lieberman and Miller 
(1981) , among others, argue that the principal is the key change agent 
in the school. 

Principal leadership and administrator responsiveness are closely 
associated (beta=.67) . This can be e)5)lained by the fact that the 
principal is the administrator most immediately responsible to staff 
and therefore most likely to respond to sfc^ff needs and concerns. 
Administrator responsiveness contributes to the saite five school 
features as principal leadership and the a^/qplanations already provided 
for principal leadership would seem to hold for administrator 
responsiveness as well. 
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Ctonsidering both variables tells los sanething that principal 
leacJership alone would not. Althou^ strong consistent principal 
leadership is likely to lead to greater teacher engageiwent, a strong, 
consistent; responsive principal is likely to generate even greater 
teacher engagerrent. Teachers believe that by being responsive, 
administrators are giving them inpat into decisions affecting school 
policy. Responsiveness can also be perceived as a form of recognition. 
Finally, responsiveness contributes to encouragement of innovation by 
taking the concern and the proposed innovation seriously and providing 
si^jport for the innovation. Danley (1978) , De Bevoise (1984) , and 
Sergiovanni (1984) identify characteristics of principals with various 
leadership styles and attest to the iitport^oice of administrators being 
responsive to the needs and concerns of their teaching staffs. 

A responsive principal mare readily empowers teachers by conveying 
a sense of teachers' worth throu^ attention to their concerns, 
recognition of the contribution teachers can make in determining the 
nature of school policy, and in generatii:g interesting and innovative 
classroom strategies. A responsive principal recognizes teachers for a 
job well done by legitimating and si:?)porting their efforts. 

EEKiLLitating Teaidier Engaiganent 

Before we can understand how the model might be used to enhance 
teacher engagement in schools, issues of specificity and effect size 
must be addressed. Kicwing that orderly student environment 
contributes to teacher engagement is useful information, but the data 
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offer little guidance about what specific actions should be taken to 
create a more orderly environment, similarly, the model suggests that 
giving teacheis more iiput into decision-making is likely to result in 
a hi^er level of teacher engagernent, but does not inform us about viiat 
governance structures facilitate the kind of input teachers believe is 
worthvMle. Nevertheless, practitioners and researchers alike can use 
this model as a starting point to suggest \Aiere to focus efforts to 
enhance teacher engagement. 

Hew much are the direct effect variables likely to contribute to 
teacher engagement? Ihe largest beta coefficient is .27 for orderly 
student environment o since all of the variables (except sex and race) 
are entered as z-scores, this coefficient can be interpreted as 
follows: a one standard deviation change in teachers perceptions of the 
orderliness of the school environment will result in a .27 standard 
deviation change in teacher engagement. 

This seems substantial, althou^ the data cannot tell us how mudi 
tJiis change mi^t effect classroom practice. Nonetheless, it seems 
reasonable to assume that a more than one quarter of a standard 
deviation increase in teacher engagement is likely to have a positive 
effect on the school and on what transpires in classrooms. Other 
effects (e.g. collaboration (.04)) are much smaller and may have little 
or no inpact in practice. It is important to note, too, that this 
statistical technique does not allow lis to predict vftiat mi^t happen to 
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teacher engagement if eill of the organizational features were eiltered 
in a positive direction. 

According to the model, the inpact of altering itost of the 
organizational features with indirect relationships is likely to be 
low, but these coefficients should not be seen as estimates of 
potential inpact. Becaxise this is ejqploratory research undertaken in 
typical schools, we don't really know v*iat the iirpact of itKxJifyiiig any 
of these features mi^t be on teacher engagement if schools really 
pursued hi^ levels of teacher engagement as a deliberate goal. 

Secondly, cilthou^ the model specifies effects independent of all 
other variables, there is good reason to believe that errplqj'ing certain 
levers independently may not result in enhanced engagerrisnt. For 
exanple, if the decision-making structure of the school is altered to 
give teachers greater input, but students are no more orderly or 
teachers continue to struggle with what they regard as an unmanageable 
teaching assignment, it would be difficult to predict the likely inpacb 
on teacher ei>gagement. 

Figure 1 offers a portrait of what teachers regard as iitportant in 
their work lives and v4iat for them facilitates hi^ levels of 
engagement in their work. This portrait suggests that teachers need to 
know that the skills they have can be productively exercised to 
accomplish worthwhile educational goals (see our previous discussion 
of orderly school environment, manageable teaching task, and perceived 
student ability) . Ihey need also to Joiow that their knowledge and 
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professional carpetence is valued and will be utilized viien decisions 
need to be made about tlie subjects they Joiow best (see our discussion 
of teacher ii^t into decision-making, administrator responsiveness, 
and encouragement of innovation) . And finally, teachers need to know 
that they have the respect and si^port of others facing similar 
challenges (see our discussion of sense of ccarammity, collaboration, 
and staff recognition) . 

Used as a guide, the model mi^t also r^resent a broad plan of 
action for schools wanting to increase the level of engagement of their 
teaching staffs. Althou^ the data do not always suggest specific 
actions, a variety of interventions could be fashioned with the goal of 
making schools more orderly, placing greater emphasis on student 
acihievement, sharing difficult teaching assignnents among staff, 
si5?porting innovative curriculum work, providing for staff li^put into 
school decisions, facilitating greater collegial interaction, and so 
on. 

Given the press for hi^er academic achievement for all students, 
the prospect of a significant shortage of qualified teachers 
(Hodgkinson, 1986) , and changing deiiK^graphics vMch would seem to 
increase the likelihood that teaching will became even mor^ difficult 
in the near future (Metz, 1986a, b) , sdiools can not afford to ignore 
the problem of lew teacher engagement. Organizational features of 
sdiools \Mch frustrate talented teachers to the point \*iere they leave 
the profession or result in coroplacency, lew ocmmitment, and 
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little enthusiasm among tenured staff must be changed if future 
educational goals are to be realized. 
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Enanotes 



1. Using this z-score, the teaching practices of the most hi^y 
engaged teadhers were conpared with the teadiing practices of the least 
S^gS teachers, our fiiSngs suggest that er^ged teachoi^ does inake 

a difference. 

Less engaged teachers spend itore class time doixig routine tasks 
a«a devote sGtetantially iiore class tine to controllii^^ less 
engaged teachers also report a hi^er percentage of students not 
attendi2W during inst:ruction. Less engaged teachers assign iess 
hanework and grade a«i return less of what is assigned. Ihey report 
about a half day nore of absence per year and are much nore likely to 
agree with the statement, "Ihe learning environment in this school is 
not conaucive to school achievement for most students.' 

2. unlike the questions which ask rjbout individual teacher 
characteristics and school demographics, the questions us^to 
repreisent various organizational features of schools (K£cept staff 
develoctnent time and manageable teacMng task) ask for teacher _ 
perceS-ons of their workii^ conditions. Consequently, these variable-, 
5ust be understood to simultaneously represent teacher perc^ons of 
their working conditions and the working conditions themselves. 

This is not an unreasonable si?3position, especially if we believe 
that teacher perceptions are grounded in reality and realize that 
organizational features (like teacher it^Jitt ijito dec^on-making) , 
which superficially appear to apply uniformly to an entire school, 
actuallyw considerably by x:eacher ard/or departments. Individual 
teachers mirfit therefore assess the relative presence or absence of a 
particular organizational feature quite differently, even within the 
same school. 

S.Hiis model is not a true path model because the teitporal causal 
ordering of the variables can not be determined from this data. Ihe 
model should therefore be regarded as an ei?)lorato^ device for 
identifying potential relationships between selected variables anct 
teacher engagenvent. 
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Table 1 

Ihter-Cor relations for 7 Possible Encraaement Diipensions 



1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

1. Efficacy/Satisfaction 

2. Integration into Staff 

Culture 

3. E>5)ectations for Student 

Achievement 

4. Sense of C3ontrol Over 

dassrocm Practices 

5. Instructional Preparation Time 

6. Time in Extended Role Cbntacts 

with Students 

7. Changes in Teaching Practices 

and Procedures 



- .29 .42 .31 .01 .06 .19 

.15 .16 .05 .01 .02 

.23 .00 .02 .12 

- -.09 -.01 .08 

.28 .04 

- .11 
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Principal 
Leadership • 



Orderly 
School 
Inuironment 



Staff 




Deuelopment 




TiF.e 





In-seruice 
Specific to 
Staff Needs 



Years 
Teaching at 
Present 
School 



Teacher's Sex 




Urbanicity 



School Size 



Student 
Ability for 
School 



l^Z^'l y ^' "^""t^^ showing tzhe relationship between selected individual teacher characteristics 
scnooi demographics, and organizational features of schools and teacher engagement! 



Four Dimensions of Teacher Enaaaement 
(All items frcm 1984 HSB Teacher Questionnaire) 

1. Efficacy/Stratification alpha = .74 

T17. To vAiat extent do you feel successful in providing the kind of 
education you vAould lite to provide for most of your students? 

T19ff . I usually look forward to each working day at this school. 

T19ii. I sometimes feel it is a waste of time to try to do itty best as a 
teacher. 

T32. How nnach of the time do you feel satisfied with your jcib in thit, 
school? 

2. Integration into :^taf f Culture alpha = .52 

T19C. I make a conscious effort to coordinate the content of nty courses 
with other teachers » 

T19Wc. I am familiar with the content and specific goals of the courses 
tau^t by other teachers in iny department. 

T19e. Mbst of nty colleagues share nty beliefs and values about vtet the 
central mission of the school should be. 

T19V. I feel accepted and respected as a colleague by most staff members. 

3. Expectati ons for student Achievement alpha = .51 

T191. Many of the students I teach are not capable of learning the material 
I am supposed to teach them. 

T190C. The attitudes and habits my students bring to nty class greatly reduce 
their chances for academic success. 

4. Sense of Control Over Classroom Pcactices alpha = .74 

T02. How much control do you feel you have in vour classroom over each of 
the following areas of your planning and teaching? 

a. Selecting textiiooks and other instructional materials. 

b. Selecting content, tcpics, and skills to be tau^t. 

c. Selecting teaching techniques. 

d. Disciplining students. 

ErJc **' Determi >g the amount of hojnework to be assigned. 
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Appendix B 

Independent Variables 
(Items frcm 1984 HSB Teacher Questionnaire 
and 1982 HSB School Questionnaire as indicated) 

Individual Teacher Characteristics 
Teachers' Sex. 
T37. VJhat is your se?^? 
Teacher Kaa& 

T39. What is your race? 
Total Years Teaching 

T40. Prior to this year, how many years of eiqjerience have you had as a 
full-tiine teacher in this and other schools? 

Years Teaching at Present School 

T401. Prior to this year, hew mrpf years of ej^jerience have you had as a 
full-time teacher in this school? 

Democrraphic Characteristics of Schools 

Student Ability for School 

T09. How would you rate the average academic ability of students vhen they 
enter- this school? 

School Size 

SB002A* Total Hi^ School Meinbership 
Urfcanizaticn 

Schurto* School Urbanization Ctode (1 = urban, 2 = Suburban 3 = Rural) 
Race of School- Percent vhite 

SB0095S* Apprcodmately vhat percentage of your current hi^ school students 
are members of the following groups? White, not Hispanic origin. 

% Disadvantaged 

SB037* About vAiat percentage of the students in your hi^ school are 
classified as disadvantaged? 

*Items taken from Hic^ School and Beyond First Follcw-ip (1982) School 
„ _9^jsticHTnaire. 
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Organizational Featu res of Schools Directly Affecting Teacher Engagement 
Orderly Sdiool Env i tum a t L alpha = .63 

■nSG. Cie levei of student misbehavior and/or drug or alcdiol use in this 
school interferes with inv teaching. 

T19p. The amount of student tardiness and class cutting in this school 
interferes with ity teaching. 

Teacher Trgxt into Dacisicrrflakii^ alpha = .76 

TOl. Hew much influence do teachers have over school policy in each of the 
areas below? 

a. Determining student behavior codes. ' 

b. Determining the content of in-service programs. 

c. setting policv- on groiping txudents in classes by ability. 

d. Establishing the school curriculum. 

T19q. Staff are involved in making decision that affect them. 

T19y. Hie principal seldom consulte with staff members before he/she makes 
decision that affect vs. 

Sense of C fc mmnitv alpha = .72 

T19d. You can count on most staff members to help out anj^ere, anytime- 
even thou^ it may not be part of their official assignment. 

T19dd. There is a great deal of cooperative effort among staff members. 

T19gg. This school seems like a big family; everyone is so close and 
cordial. 

Enocuraqement of Inncavatiqi alpha = .67 

T19t. In this school I am encouraged to ej^jeriraent with m/ teaching. 
T19j j . The principal is interested in innovation and new ideas. 
Manageable Teachincr Assignment 

TIO. Ccaipare the academic ability of the students you have tau^t since 
the beginning of the current school year to the average for the 
school year. What percentage of your students have been above the 
school average? 
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Til. VJhat is the average size of the classes you have tau^t since the 
beginning of the current school year? 
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T43. What subject areas have you tauc^t in the last fcfur years? 
a. Most frequently tau^t cxjurse 

Organizational Feature of Schools Indirectlv Af fecrtincf Teacher Engagement 
Erincipal LBaaerdiip alpha = .85 

T19i. Hui principal c3oes a poor job of getting resources for this school. 

T19 j . Bie prixKJipal c3eals effectively with pressures from outside the 
school that ini^t interfere with itiy teacMng. 

T19k. The principal sets priorities, makes plans, and sees that they are 
carried out. 

T19r. Ihe principal knows \^t kind of school he/she wants and has 
canraunicated it to the staff. 

T19hh. Ihe principal lets staff members knew v*iat is expected of them. 

Adminip±ratQr Pespcnsiveness alpha == .79 

T03. To vAiat extent has each of the following helped you inprove your 
teaching or solve on instructional or class management problems? 

a. Principal or school head. 

b. Other school level a>3ministrators. 

T19s. This school's administration Imcws the problems faced by the staff. 

T19w. The sc±iool administration's behavior tcward the staff is si^jportive 
and encouraging. 

Stctf f Reoocpiition 

T19o. Staff members are recognized for a job well done. 
Staff Development Tiiae 

T04. Since the beginning of the current school year, how many half-days 
have you spent in in-service programs that were held for. . . 

a. The v*iole staff together? 

A smaller groi?) (e.g., as a department, staff in a special 
program or a group of volunteers)? 
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In-Servioe Specific tn ca-af f wpgr^fa 

Tiamm. Most of the in-service programs I attended this school year dealt 
with issues specific to the needs and concerns of this school's 
students or staff. 

Teacher Helping Each Other 

T03d. To vAiat extent have other teachers helped you inprove your teaching 
or solve an instructioneil or class management prdslem? 

Ctollaboraticn 

T13 . Since the beginning of the current school year, how much time per 

niOTtii (on the average) have you spent meeting with other teachers en 
lesson planning, curriculum development, guidance and counseling, 
evalx:iation of programs, or other collaborative work related to 
instruction? 
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